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Our society is in the midst of change and challenge: 


@ The make up of our population is shifting, in that 
there are fewer schaol-age children, more 
elderly people, more working mothers, and 
more people retiring before age aoe and seeking - 

“something to do.” 


° sete citizens are seeking a greater role in’ 


deterphining our.own collective future. 

e We are becoming aware of the value of recycling 
and preserving community resources rather than 
laying waste and starting over. , 

e Continuing fiscal crises are challenging public 
institutions to seek ways of providing services 
for less money through more intensive vs of 
available resources and cooperative planning. 


Community school centers stand at the*cross- ' 


roads of these trends. Whether housed in recycled 
school buildings or in new facilities cooperatively 
planned and financed, these centers are becoming 
a focus of community and neighborhood life. 
These centers may include libraries, health clinics, 


elementary or secondary schools, swimming pools 


and other recreation facilities, day care centérs, 
* ‘senior citizen services or other people-serving 
agencies: They, may also: be places where com- 
munity ofganizations, social clubs, and union locals 


hold regular meetings and special events. In some, 


families/and friends gather for reunions and baby 
showefs. In common, they may be described as 
“people centers”; they provide a focus for com- 
munity life, . 

This booklet i is one in a series that examines com: 


munity school cénters as a phenomenon of na- 


tional importance to the coordinated delivery of 
social services, better use of public resources, and 
revitalization of community life. a 


A Concerned Citizen's Guide 
to Community School Centers 


Planning Community 
School Centers 


Managing community, 
School Centers 


Using Surplus School aie 
for Community School Centers 


A. Resource Book on 
Community School Centers 


r 
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INTRODUCTION | /| . 


- | 


A community school cénter igno less than a radical _ 


reorganization of the way s¢cial services are pro- 
vided. Frequently, eyen the nature of services 
themselves requires /redefjnition as traditionally 


_ Strict dines between provid¢r and receiver become 


blurred. Isolated jurigdictigns among service agen- 
cies are challenged and qhite often modified. 
Planning for such ja cenfer should include active 


involvement of the corpmunity’s residents and 


organizations, municipa} and private agencies, 
local: government and |schools. It should result 
from a joint and open-minded examination of local 
community needs and fesources. zs Th 
Such a study may reyeal a number of alternative 


strategies for improvigg community life. Depend: . 


ing on resource of prople, money; commitment, 
and facilities, it may goint towards construction of 
anew building, /an adfiition to an existing school, or 


' reuse of surpliis spgce in the community. In the 
best of all posgiblg worlds, these decisions are 


\ 


made on the bass of -objective cost/benefit 

analysis. However, political pfocesses and oppor- 

tunistic forces invafiably affect the decigion. 
It'may take severpl years for a conceptual plan to 


_ develop and gaif acceptance. Thorough early 


planning of a center,should include consideration 


of programs and getvices, administrative structure, ° 


coordination between groups, and opérational 


. 


funding, as well af design. At the outset, provisions - 


should be made for continued evaluation and plan- 


ning after thé cegter is operating. The time spent in : 


this kind of deliberate thorough planning has ad- 
vantages, since planning at an accelerated pace is 
likely to result Jn some constituencies and issues 
being overlogked. Eagerness to construct, 4 
building may fforce commitments which woyld 


later be regrefted. 


‘Planning a ¢ommunity school center can be an 
exhilarating experience as individuals and organiza- 


- / tions with widely divergent backgrounds discover 


that they sHfare common goals and concerns and 


‘develop n¢w levels of trust and coordination. It 


can be an gnormously frustrating experience when. 


people and organizations find that assumptions, 
values, and goals are in,direct and irreconcilable 


_ conflict. Usually, the process of planning a center 


encompasses both experiences. Cooperative plan- 
ning will inevitably produce stressful situations 
requiring negotiation, compromise, and 
perseverance. 

Panning fora community school centegis unique 
to each community, its history and people and 
politics. Because the exact nature of the planning 
process must be develéped in context, it would 
bé foolish to prescribe specific procedures. Rather, 
this booklet ouflines the issues which should be 
considered, analyzes alternative strategies and ~ 
solutions, and describes common pitfalls which 
may be encountered en route. FS sen 
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Getting started: agreeing to plan 


| 


The idea for a community school center may 
originate ‘from a school district administrator, 4 
community or adult educator, a member ofthe cit) 
planning department, or, more likely, from two or 


” more persons trying to improve existing cooper- 


ative community ventures. The forces prompting 
development of community school centers, have 
differed over the years. Many centers in the 1960s 
evolved from community activism concerning 
issues of urban renewal or highway construction, 


both of which ‘posed immediate threats to ’ 


neighborhood ci 2 
€ During 1968, inner-city riots not only sparked 
communi action, but also forced government 


_and s¢hoal administrations to give visible attention 


to neighborhoods which had painfully obvious 
needs for all kinds of social services +and for 
modern school buildings. At the same time, the 


' federal Great Society’ programs were fundiag 


~ 


agencies which were supposed to be meeting the , 


needs of innerjcity residents. Amidst this upheaval, 
some school administrators were questioning the 


relevance of qurriculum, the shape and structure of | 


school buildings, and the role and responsibility of 
education to/the community at large. * 

In the 1970s, a- different set of situations hag 
emerged to prompt consideration of community 
school centers. The changing demography of the 
United States is probably the greatest encourage- 
ment to reexamination Of community needs. The 


slowdown in birthrate results in more elderly peo- - 


ple and fewer school-age children. Changes in life 
patterns, including the increase of working 
mothers, one-parent families, and people opting 
for early retirement, are creating demands for new 
kinds of social support services and decreasing the 
demands for elementary and secondary: school 
space. ° 

. Desegregation strategies have redistributed 
pupils within cities, resulting in underused schools 
in one part of town and the need for new buildings 


“in another/part. Community activism, no longer the 


special province of inner cities, sis obvious in 


demands that suburban neighborhood schools be 
kept open even as enroliment declines, and that 
government spending and duplication of services 
be reduced. The national fiscal crisis has forced 
‘many communities to examine the uses of their 
largest capital asset—the school buildings. 

Ideally, planning should be coordinated for an 
entire district or municipality. Centers should be 
built within the context of an overall plan so that 
resources can be used most effectively. They 
should never be allowed to spring up haphazardly. 

The following points should be considered from 
the beginning: 
© how many centers to create 
e where to locate centers to equitably deliver 

services to as many people as possible, while 

avoiding duplication yet providing accessibility 
© what degree of decentralization of community 
services 1S desirable and economically feasible 
© what are the relative costs and benefits of build- 

Ing new facilities, adding to existing facilities, 

using ‘surplus Space in schools or entire surplus 

schools, and getting more use out of eNeeey 
operating buildings. 

A few cities, such as Jacksonville, Florida, have 
carned out coordinated planning of this kind. 
However, historically, the forces leading to the 
development of community school centers have 
been quite different. They have tended to be 
focused on individual neighborhoods and even in- 
dividual sites. The idea may have surfaced when a 
particular school was closed, or was threatened 
with closure, and neighborhood residents sought 
to prolong its life as a community center. An 
agency may have been looking for new quarters in 
a neighborhood at the same time that a school 
district announced plans to abandon a school. Or a 
new schoo! may have been planned for a certain 
neighborhood, and, while planning for the school, 
officials and citizens expanded the concept fur- 
ther. The availability of federal funds for construc- 
tion of neighborhood facilities prompted construc: 
tion of more than one community school cenfer. 


AGREEING TO’ 
* COMMUNI 


TY SCHOOL CENTER CONCEPT 


INTRODUCED WITH SUFFICIENT INTEREST 
TO EXPLORE POSSIBILITJES 


WHAT ARE COMMUNITY NEEDS AND ASPIRATIONS? 
© SERVICES 


of PROGRAMS 
© FACILITIES , % 


COSTS AND BE 
1 1S A COMMUNITY SCHOOL CENTER 
NEEDED AND FEASIBLE? 


WHAT ARE EXISTING COMMUNITY RESOURCES? 
° as NS 


* PROGRAMS AN 
» EXISTING FACILITIES & 
» FUNDS AVAILABLE 


maida SEEK OTHER 


SOLUTIONS 


ESTABLISH PHILOSOPHY AND GOALS OF CENTER | | \setecr pee FAQUTY OPTIONS 
va, e LDING 
3 eee SIN 


OF PROGRAMS 
* SPACE ALLOCATION STRATEGIES (RENT/SHARE) 
© ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES 
* OPERATION AND PROGRAM FUNDING 


An outline of the planning process 


* Although today’s centers have more, often 


“resulted from specific opportunities and 


pressures, tomorrow's centers may result from 


“more systematic plarfing. It is becoming more 


widely recognized that the forces prompting 
development of sich centers affect all segments of 
communities. At the same time we have finally 
learned that system-wide planning can also be 
neighborhood and community based, that decen- 
tralized delivery of services is not incompatible 
with centralized planning and funding. ° 
Whatever the underlying causes, after the idea of 
a community school center has surfaced, the next 
step is to get a sufficient number of groups in- 
terested enough to consider the idea and commit 
themselves to participate in a planning "process. 


_ . This step requires the sponsors ta identify the com- 


munity’s needs and opportunities and the people, 


- agencies, and groups which ought to be. included. 


Then, these people must be lobbied for support of 


* the general concept. The most effective lobbying 


occurs when community people become publicly 
vocal at the same time. as people within the 


DEVELOP ARCHITECTURAL PROGRAM 
SECURE DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 
DESIGN FACILITY 


re ‘ 
government and school administrations promote . 


the idea within their own bureaucracies. la order 
to get the agency people interested, one has to ex- 
plain the benefits that would accrue to each par- 
ticipant, and the real or perceived drawbacks. 

Thé organizers,must be patient, because this 
step—laying Ge aounciook for planning a center 
—may take years to accomplish. For example, the 
Denver School District Waited ten years to explore 
ways of cooperating with the @e@ of Denver, 
before a receptive person was elected to the city 
council and a joint study commission could be ap- 
pointed. While waiting for joint dgreement on a big 
planning project, some of the future partners may 
try small joint projects to see how well they can 
work together. 

Note, however, that -if rer problems and 
Pressures are severe enough, and/or outside fund- 
ing sources are identified*there may be a com- 
paratively short time span between the surfacing 
of the idea for a community school center and the 
actual planning of the project. r] 
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The planning group _ ‘ 


At some-point, Official planning has to begin and a 
more formal group has to be created, then charged 
with exploring possibilities, feasibilities, and pro- 
ducing concrete recommendations. ~ 

There are a number of ways this initial planning 
can take place. Planning ¢an be community-wide, 
or, more commonly, focused on one neighbor- 
hood site. It can be ‘aimed only at éxploring the 
concept, or it can be immediately aimed at de- 
-veloping a specific. center. It can have wide par- 


ticipation from all interested parties or only that of.. 


government agencies. The form of this initial plan- 
ning group will depend, in part, on the history of 
the development of the idea in the community. 
Three examples illustrate how early history in- 
fluences eventual planning. 


t 


@ The John F. Kennedy Center in Atlanta, Georgia, 


was conceived by the superintendent of schools, ° 


John W. Letson, who had developed a community 
school center in Chattanooga, Tennessee, before 
moving to Atlanta. Originally thought of as a center 
for agency services, it waggplanned jointly by top 
administrators of 18 social service agencies. No 
community representatives pagicipated in plan- 
ning the center, and later a coalition headed by the 
NAACP unsuccessfully brought suit to stop con: 
struction. 


¢ The Boston community school system began 
with plans for a single site. A number of forces 
came together, including a decision by a university 
medical center to remain in its city location rather 
than to remove to the suburbs, that center's in- 
novative plans to upgrade its neighboNagod by 


proposing a new kind &f school and resource ° 


center, the emergence of strong community ac- 
tivism on the part of neighborhood residents, and 
an enlightened re-evaluation of the role of schools 
by the city, which was planning a new wave of 
school contruction for the first time in twenty 
years. Although original stirrings were based on 
the Quincy center site, the city broadened its think- 


1 


ing to include the whole school system, eventually 
constructing 18 community schools for which plan: 
ning was carried out jointly, by city, school, and 
community people. 


e In Vancouver, British Columbia, citizen activism, 
government activism, and school baard support 
also coalesced at an early date. Community Chest 
funding: enabled citizens’ groups to hire a 
€ommunity development worker and establish a 
local area council of social service workers and 
citizens. Then the groups took two lines of action. 
One was to develop a plan for improving social 
and recreation services in the neighborhood, and 
the other was to fight the demolition of homes and 
the construction of a highway through the 
neighborhood. At the same time, the city of Van- 
couver established a Department of Social Planning 
to develop plans for edch neighborhood, and an 
influential school official visited Flint, Michigan, and 
became enthusiastic about the community school 
concept. When planning far the center started, it 
odecame a joint function of the city, private agen- 
cies, and community residents. 


The composition of the planning group will in- 
fluence the nature of the recommendations’ and 
the subsequent development of a tenter or 
centers. City-wide planning tends to be initiated by 
government or sch@ol agencies, and planning for 
one site by community groups and other leader- 
ship forces unique to a specific neighborhood. The 
formation of this group, and the mandate it is given 
are the first of many political actions. 


Single-group: 

government and school agencies 

This is the easiest and least risky form of planning 
group. It is easy because these groups alfeady 
have legal mandates.and funds and may be ablé to 
get a project off the ground faster than newly 
established groups. Also, despite interagency con- 
flicts, all of these people can deal with each other 


a 


RECREATION: 
DEPARTMENT 


. * 
‘ as professionals on an understood bureaucratic 


level. In addition, the planning can be carried out 
with little publicity, so that if it flops it can flop 
quietly. If agencies find they can agree, they can 
then bring in community participants. 

There are severe disadvantages to this kind of 
planning group, however. Agencies by their very 
nature will tend to have a bureaucratic view of 
“community needs,” which might skeptically,.be 
labeled “agency needs.” The wide scope of ser- 
vices that a community school center might fill will 


__tend to be circumscribed by thé services that the 


_ ageneies themselves fil. For example, government 


ae 


* about it... 


agencies developed the John F, Kennedy center, 
which: basically provides offices for numerous 
agentes to provide their separate services. 
Another drawback:is that docking out participa- 
tion from the community at the beginning makes it 
more difficult to include community members tater, 
because agency people will already have 


. established working alliances and agreed, at least 


implicitly, on the scope of the project. And the 
relative ease of the whole idea quietly dropping 
puts less pressure on agencies to make com- 
promises, and lessens the fikelihood of actually 
Starting a center. Finally, there is also a tendency for 
the eens: to become paternalistic towards the 
community. 


Single group: 
government, school agencies, and community 


Planning groups with these three constituencies 
are likely to consider a broad range of community 
needs, and to come up with novel solutions which 
are not bound by traditional jurisdictional lines. 


. Community participation from *the beginning 


guarantees openness of planning and allows per- 
sonal trust to develop among different groups. 
There is less likelihood of polarization. At the same 
time, because the planning process is in the public 
eye, there is more incentive to bring a project to 
fruition because if it flops everybody will know 
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If a joint planning group is to be legitimate, all 


identifiable community factions must be 
represented.-Sometimes this is accomplished by 
asking existing groups to designate a represen- 
tative. Other times the group is open to all in- ~ 
terested people, in which case the committee may 
start out cumbersomely large but it will later, 
through attrition, shrink to a workable size. The 


‘group must also include .high-level agency 


representatives who can speak with authority and © 
make commitments of behalf of their agencies. If 
neither of these criteria is met, the joint Planning 
group will be a sham. 

School and government agency people often 
see this kind of planning group. as. threatening to 
their professionalism and power. This is because 
the agency people are frequently not aware of the 
limitations of their vision resulting from long 
association with an agency. They also feel their ex- 
pertise is being questioned, and they become 
wary of dealing with “lay’’ people on an equal 
footing. 

Compared with normal government and 
bureaucratic procedures, a joint planning group is 
radical. Neverthless, places with experience in * 
joint planning have found that not only is it 
workable, but it produces facilities, services, and 

Ministrative arrangements which would not 
have resulted from planning by agency gta 
atives only. 


Two separate groups: ‘ 
agencies and community 


There is little to recommend about this kind of plan- . 
ning arrangement, except that it is better than 


" agency planning alone. Although it recognizes the 


existence of the community, it preserves the nor- 
mal power arrangement and relegates community 
People to a position of petitioning for favors. It also 
tends to polarize community and agency into two 
opposing sides, while minimizing different opin- 
ions within those groups. This kind of arrangement 
stacks the deck against cooperation. s 


* 
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Background planning ~ 


Ne eee 


The first task of a planning gtoup should be to 
answer a few basic questions: What is the com- 
munity, what are the community's needs and 
aspirations, and what aré the community's existing 
resources? Although tentative answers to these 
questions must have already. been proposed dur- 
ing the establishment of the formal planning group, 
it IS important that the group set the original 
answers aside for the time being and start fresh. ° 

Why? Because the answers to these questions 


‘will form:the basis for developing the philosophy 
. and goals of the center. This process will insure that 


the center does not reflect only the initial ideas of 
the planning group. -Making the answers explicit 


~ will provide both a forum for community discus: ° 


sion and justification for later choices. It is in- 
evitable that fund limitations will force restrictions 
on the .“‘ideal’’.center. It is both philosophically and 


_ pragmatically wise to be able to defend the alter- 
natives chosen. 


—_— 


In rural districts the lies area for a community school center 


‘Who is the community to be served? 


For starters, ‘what are the intended geographic 
_Ooundaries? In a densely populated city they 


might extend only a few blocks in any direction; in . 
a suburban town. they might cover the whole . 


town; and in a rural setting they might extend for a 
distance of 30 miles. The primary service area 
might be the same for all purposes, or it might vary 
for different services. . 


To what degree is the “community” viewed as 


individuals, special categories of individuals (aged, 
women), and existing groups and organizations 
(social clubs, unions, Scout troops)? Will programs 


_and services be balanced between these in- 


dividuals and groups or focus on a single category? 
For example, if a recreation program is offered, 
would it serve all people, or only young or poor 
people, or leagues of self-formed athletic teams 
such as an employees’ group? 


"extends for dozens of miles, but in cities the area is measured in blocks 


‘ps PSK 
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~ ‘Methods for gathering information 
+ ms - 4 . 


ve Inventory existing resources 


_ What are community needs and aspirations? 


Defining community needs and aspirations, and 
determining their priorities and feasibilities is the 
keystone to developing community school 
centers. Because @€ach community is unique, no 
two centers will house the same combination of 
services and facilities. Although examination of * 
other centers can stimulate ideas, patterning a 
center after a successful one-in another Community 
will Probably lead to failure. 

Nog matter how well connected and: broadly 
representative individual members of a planning 
group are, this step should include a great deal of 
community-wide participation. This is the time 
when as many ideas as possible, no matter how 
wild, should emerge. During subsequent planning 
steps the array of possibilities will be narrowed 
down as planning -progresses. If ideas do not 
emerge here, they will probably not be con- 
sidered in time to be included. It is also the time for 
establishing a procedure to seléct ideas that will 
allow for community-wide feedback. 


What are existing community resources? 


* This isa fairly straightforward task of identifying ex- 


isting agencies, programs, services, 4nd “puldlic’”’ 
facilities (which may include church halls, for ex- 


“ample). These resources should be compared with 


the list of identified needs. A new center should 
not duplicaté.or compete with already existing 
resources, although it might try to make better use 
of them. Forexample, the Kennedy Center in At- 


“Janta was ‘built without a health clinic because 
there was a clinic located two blocks away. 


« 


There are several ways of including broad com- 


_Munity, participation: in’ planning. . Becauge no. 


method is sufficient by itself, several of the follow- _ 
ing rethods should be used. mp 


a ° yi 


Needs survey Systematic survey of a large: sam- - 


ple of community residents by mail, or, preferably, 
in person. This requires a lot of effort, and in some 


communities, it has been ‘carried, out by com- - 


munity groups, high school civic classes, etc. The 


design of the survey is important. It may Include _ 
specific questions about services and facilities, and 


open-ended questions about needs and wishes. It 
may ask people to estimate how often they think 
they might use a suggested facility or service, and it 
should include information about the respondent's 
age, sex, etc. Some planning groups have con: 
ducted two surveys, one for sgliciting ideas and a 
second for assigning priorities to a long list of ideas 
submitted earlier. . 

The major advantage of a survey is that it both 
allows a great many ideas to be generated, and 


provides a numerical basis for the assignment of - 


priorities to certain options. However, a degree of 
skill is required to design a good survey, and 2 
great deal ef effort is required to administer it. A 
common failing of surveys is that their answers 
tend to be skewed towards specific common 
facilities (Such as a swimming pool), rather than less 
well-defined needs (such as a place. to read a 
newspaper with other people around). 


Informal discussions Although not often 
elevated to a “method,” informal discussions with 


friends, acquaintances, and groups can yield rich, 


information. Brainstorming sessions frequently tap 
ideas which would not come to light in the more 
formal survey process. For example, discussion 
with doctors in a small Michigan town-uncovered a 
need for a place where people recovering from 
strokes and heart attacks could take their pre- 
scribed exercisé on safe surfaces in the winter. This 


" was accommodated in a walking program, using 
* hallways of a*sprawling school building. Still, while 


discussions are good for generating novel-ideas, 
they should be used in conjunction with other 
methods. . 


2 ae 
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Two styles-of surveys code it ge 
community schoal centers. ] 
on the left was prepared | aH he ‘Community - 
Advisory Committee for Project 3.9, Community 
and $choo! Genter in Port, ahs Nova 
‘Scotia. The more formal s 

ediguioe by Anderson & 


survey 0 
die Associates, Inc., 


You would personally 
use if included 
personal ly—dut_f 
You feel it is 
important to include 


DENTAL OFFICE .iccescessees 
FAMILY SERVICES OFFICE ..... 
INFORMATION CENTRE ......++- 
CANADA’ MANPOWER OFFICE .... 
CLERGY OFFICE weeeesseveese 
CHILDRENS AID wivcessersees 
COMMUNITY RADIO STATION ..+ 
COMMUNITY T.V. STATION .... 
PROBATION OFFICE Fs.seeeeee 
LAW COURTS ceseseesereeeres 
TOWN HALL cocseeeresseseres 
POST OFFICE weccecesseesves 
FEDERAL OFFICES .ssseseeeee 


YOUTH HOSPITAL ..eeeeeeeeee 
EMERGENCY MEASURES ORGZTN . 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ...... 
OTHER ( PLEASE INDICATE ) . 


OOOOH e He eE HH Teen eeHeee 


PUBLIC WELFARE OFFICE ..... 


TEEN DROP-IN CENTRE ..+eeee 
SENIOR CITIZEN DROP-IN .... 


CLUB ROOMS weecseresesesace 
ARTS & CRAFTS CENTRE .....- 
DRAMA STUDIO wsscredeseseee 
MUSIC STUDIO weseeereevenee 
DANCE STUDIO sewennen en ele’s 
THEATRE seesecesueees 

CAPE BRETON MUSEUM «esseeee 
DANCE HALL seseseeeeeeveees 
OBSERVATORY ...sseeeseerurs 
PUBLIC SPEAKING SQUARE .».. 
COMMUNITY PARK ccseseeceses 
FLOWER GARDEN .scsceeeeeees 
SMOKING LOUNGE veepeeeesene 
CHELDRENS ZOO wsescsrsevaee 


T.Y. LouNs. denpnoepens eens 


GATES geccccerccsves 
chess beens sevcees 
stamp collecting...-. 
tock collecting \... 
BOWING wsscccvccvees, 
COOKING secececsoses 
fashion shows ....+.. 


the right was ‘ 


10. 


Other (please specify): 


. 


e 


Ae i 
. 
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How important do you feel it is that the 
following be included in a community center: 
(circle one response for each item) 
Daycare service . ere es 
Neighborhood callie offic RES cxascierst 
Low cost health care service? .....0000.5: ee 
Welfare services? 
Mental health services? 2.0... ... 

*Baby ida referral service? ; 


A place to provide low cost nutritional meals 

forsenit CUEAONA cc criacenaeres ne 

Office space for interested community groups? ....... 
Card catalogue and facility for returning books 

from St. Paul Public Library? . 0.0.0.0 00 0000 
A service for lending tools for home repair? ........... 
A service for lending recreational equipment? ......... 
Areas that can be reserved for use by groups ? 
(Gas fOrmectings,; HC)... ice idee netiiwiasiindairs 
Beretta information about available community 


Other (specify): 


* How important is it that there be more of the following 


services for iia sk (circle one response for each item) 


Job counseling? ~. 2.2%... see eee eee teen eenes 
Education programs after regular school hours? er: ns 
Recreation HRCIRLEES (HD ereUnOS tennis courts, ete.)? 


Other (please specify): 


. ‘ 4 
How important ts it that there be more of the following 
rubles ae adults: (circle. one response for each item). 


Job pun ses ‘ 
Evening educational programs? ........ Peaeacd titty 
Organized recreational activities?,...... 06.6005 2 { r 


Reckeation facilithes? ....a. cece eee cee ces ee tee oben 
eae 


eee eel 


Very Important 
A Little Important 


RANMMNN 


Somewhat Important 


Not Important 


Z2Z2Z2222+ 


ZZ 


° 


f 


‘ 
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Charettes A committee planning group usually 
works over dn extended period of time_and usually 
has less than 25 people. This time frame, and the 


nature of the members’ representation of specific ~ 
, Constituencies, dllows for negotiating, caucusing 


with constituents, receiving feedback,. and doing 
all the other .things which are part of the 
democratic political process. 

’ A charette, however, involves many more peo- 
ple iA very intense sessions over several days or 
weeks, Its intensity and characteristic of develop- 
ing consensus in the midst of members’ exhaustion, 
gives it a close resemblance to labor negotiations. 
A main intention of charettes i is td get participation 


Community planning charettes— 


“order emerges out of initial chaos 


® 


1 


_and creativity from up to several, hundred people, 


without the time and effort spent in several years 
of protracted meetings. 

A ‘charette cannot be expected to take the place 
of a planning group. It can nevertheless provide a 
wide range of options for a’planning group to con- 
sider, or even (as at the Dunbar High School in 
Baltimore, Maryland) write an agenda of goals. A 
charette also tends to: produce a great deal of 
publicity, raise expectations, and put a lot of 
pressure on the planning group for making the 
necessary compromises to meet those goals. 


Use of planning agencies and consultants 
Local planning agencies can often provide back- 
ground information relevant to community needs, 
as well as skill, manpower, and backup support to 
carry Out and compile surveys. 


~ The use of outside consultants may also be ap- 
propriate, particularly in conducting community -  . 


charettes. Charettes require a great” deal of 
organization and management if they are not to 
disintegrate into shouting matches between op- 
posing factions, or, alternatively, into unfocused 
recitation of platitudes. Consultants who are skilled 
in managing group processes and developing con- 


‘ sensus should be hired to run charettes. The very 


fact that they are outsiders, and therefore have no 
part in the political issues of the community, can 
make them effective. . r} 


~» 
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' Establishing the philosophy and goals 
of the center 


_ The'next task of the planning group is to establish 
the philosophy and goals of the community school 
center, based on the assessment of needs and 
resources. No centef can realistically be designed 
t© meet all the needs of all the people. Choices 
must be made and priorities established. A few ex- 
amples can give a goad idea of the range of 
possibilities. 

At the Dunbar center in Baltimore, the emphasis 
iS ON providing spaces for government social serv- 
" ice agencies and getting them to serve the needs of 

inner-city residents. It-does not serve as a meeting 

place for local neighborhood groups, except those 
dealing with community development. Nor does it 
provide sports or other recreational programs for 
community people. One gets the impression, in 
fact, that those services would be frivolous pur- 
suits. What counts at Ruypoar is helping people to 
. Survive, and to advance and achieve in the world, 
® 
‘In an entirely different setting, in suburban 
» Arlington County, Virginia, the major emphasis at 
one community school is on recreation and cultural 
arts and music facilities for community use. In many 
non-poverty areas, recreation and enrichment are 
the focus of community school centers. 
In Atlantic City, one of its centers’ prime goals is 
to serve as a neighborhood meeting. place, to 


“foster the growth and health of a great many com- 
munity groups. Thus it is a site for regular meetings © 
of social clubs, church groups, union locals, and - 


political groups: Eundraising events, group dinners, 
and even baby showers are held at the center. The 
center also provides social services and medical 
and recreational programs for all age groups. 

At the Quincy Community School in Boston's 
Chinatown, &.major purpose is to serve com- 
prehensively the needs of the Chinese population. 
Thus the school offers courses in spoken and writ- 
ten Chinese, Chinese’ cooking and arts, and 
preparation for American citizenship. It also 
houses a branch of the city hall, with a bilingual 
staff to assist people in dealing with all levels of 
government bureaucracies, from getting drivers’ 


. 


al 4 ; fe 


licenses to filling out income tax forms. a 


Some of the questions which should be 
answered in this phase of center development in- 
clude: 
¢ What is the basic orientation — recreation, enrich: ° 

ment, consolidation of programs, remedial social 

services, community meeting space, etc? 
¢ Will center services be oriented around agencies 
(and, if so, private.and/or government) which 
have relative freedqm to do their own program- 

‘ming, or will the center be oriented around pro- 

grams themselves? 

e Will the center organize, and run its own pro- 
grams, or coordinate and facilitate programs run. 

* by others?. 

¢ What kind of relationship will be sought be- 
tween the center and other agencies and 
facilities in town? 

® Who and what should be located in the com- 
munity school center? 

© To what extent will the building be available for 
informal use by conmnednity igsraents and 
groups? 


e Will the center have the capacity to respond °\ 
changing needs, both short-term and long-term? 


_ Establishing ;ofiteoahies: Orientations, and prac- 
tical goals helps to assure that the development of 
the center will not be totally haphazard. It provides 
a basis for accepting or ejecting specific pro- 
posals. And perhaps most important, this state- 
ment of philosophy and goals becomes the means 


. for periodic assessment of the eenter’s services 


and programming. The statement should itself be 
reassessed periodically, in light ‘of changes within 
the ‘COmnpDIty. ® = 4 fo 


NN 


3 


That Project 3.9 sheila essentially be a commu- 
nity centre acting as one part of a/larger town 
centre. The project should not include commer- 
cial, town, and government facilities directly 
but should encourage and recomme they locate 
close by to strengthen the town centre. 


n es Facilities” high off the priorjty, lists should 
be included in the centre whenever "possible. 
Low priority items should be included only if 
they are low cost or can be indorporated into 
spaces which have a higher prigrity rating. 


3- Facilities should be chosen that will provide 


the most opportunities for mujyti-use, and for 
use by many people per amount/of -space at any 
given tyme. 


3. Pactif¥ies should be chosen that will offer 
the widest range of use by fhe entire community. 
Pacilities shbuld thus be vided to suit all 
age and interest groups. 


- 


4. Pacilities should be uped together when- 
ever compatible use is possible to make ere 
- effective use of space and pEogseee 


eles Aétecti 


fy. Existing facilities presently available in 


_ the fate area should be open and used as 
much possible by the community and should be 
integrated where possible with the new adminis- 
tration. 


ne . 
2. Existing facilities and services already pre- 
sent in the community should not be duplicated 
unless existing facilities are nearly overused 
at present; or are inadequate for the activities 
the community would like to see performed in 
. them, and are high on the priority list.: 


3. Renovation of existing facilities to make 
them more useable, and a more integral ‘part of 
the centre should be ee 


Because of limited funding, competition with 

private enterprise, and problems with joint pro- 
vincial federal: funding of projects with commer- 
cial facilities, the following policies regard- 
ing commercial facilities emerged: : 


wy 


Policy statement of the advisory committee for planning 
the com 


» _ 


nity school center in Port Hawkesbury, Nova Scotia 


1. Commercial facilities should not be provided 
out of centre funds. Neither building space nor 
land should be provided. “= 8 


2. The only exception to this policy be for soft 

service facilities such as coffee shops which 5 
would complement the use of other community 

facilities. a 


3.. Private enterprise should be encouraged to 
develop compatible commercial facilities on 
adjacent’property, and the community centre 
should be related (i.e. by covered walkways, 
etc.) to these commercial .facilities and the 
crowds they Ggrerare: 


4. Certain community facilities (t.e. schools) 

should be located away from commercial facili- 

ties-and others (i.e. library, information cen- 

tre, commercial services) be*more related and 

help form the liaison between the community 

facilities and the large group of people 

attracted to the commertial facilities, ‘ : 
4 


Policies Affecting Community Social Services . 
In order to provide a community facility that 
can respond to changes in community = i remain 
flexible in use, can avoid becoming the particu- 
lar territory of any speciffc' organized group, 


the following policies rélating to community 
social services emerged 


1, Community social services normally provided 2 ° 
by: the private sector and regarded as commercial 
in nature (i.e. doctor's office) should be gov- — 
erned by the policies regarding commercial space. 


2. Community social services normally provided : 
by the government sectors and regarded as re- 

gional or district headquarters (i.e. public 

health, Canada Manpower, post office) should be - 

encouraged to locate on adjacent property and be 

related to the community centre facilities. 


3. Local community social services which are not 
punitive or embarrassing (i.e. day care, infor- 
mation centre) should be provided as part of-the 
centre along with educatiohal and recreational 
services. ~ 


4, Local counselling services should be provided 
with a common facility to foster an integrated 
delivery of services. The facility should act ° é 
as a centre for local services of a temporary 

nature, should not be identifiable with any one 

group. Those services which expect to need per- 

manent facilities over a long period ‘of time - 
should be epenursoes to locate adjacent to isi 

site. 


¥ 
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Detailed planning—introduction. S gel 


Up to this point, planning has proceeded by a an architectural program, and, putting together a 
series of sequential steps. Now that detailed plan- fi ial package for the center's construction. 


1 


ning is about to start, it is necessary to carry out Although each is a distinct subject area, each has 
three major aspects of the planning in parallel:. an interlocking dependencg on the others. | 
designing the administrative structure, developing . . ’ 


’ 1. ESTABLISH TIME FRAME FOR DECISIONS 
9. DEFINE INFORMATION NEEDS 
AND RESRONSIBICITIES 
3. INTERVIEW AND SELECT CONSULTANTS 


j} : 
. HARD DATA: LAND USE, DEMOGRAPHICS, — PERCEPTIONS OF RESIDENTS & OFFICIALS: 
4 eo RESOURCES, ETC. INTERVIEWS, SURVEYS, ETC. 


~ PUBLIC FORUM: PRESENT ANALYSIS, DISCUSS ISSUES, GOALS, . 
POSSIBILITIES, APPOINT TASK FORCES OF 
_ CITIZENS AND OFFICIALS 


PUBLIC FORUM: PRESENT ALTERNATIVES, MODIFX AND 
a CHOOSE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


. 


SECURE COMMITMENTS FOR 
COOPERATION, PROGRAMS, LEGAL 
CHANGES, FINANCIAL PACKAGE 


This chart illustrates the series of planning steps used in the critical path method 


of planning for community school centers ran ; 1 a ‘ 


| bling bloc 


‘Designing an administrative structure 


"The importance Of designing an administrative 


structure at an early point is frequently overlooked, 
while considerable attention is focused on con- 
structing the center. 


However, establishing: and carrying out the ad- - 


ministration of a community school center is not a 
‘minor task. It touches on all the vulnerable issues of 
power and sharing, which are the greatest 6tum- 
to success. An administrative stricture 
iS a political solution to the complex process of 
balancing conflicting interests, 


developing: 


cooperation and coordination, and assigning 


responsibility and authority. 
At the planning stage, it is comparatively easy to 


* “try on” different relationships and structures and 


to achieve consensus. After a center is operating, it 
is very difficult to experiment because, no matter 
what change is suggested, some participants will 
feel attacked and betrayed. Administrative strucs 
tures—good or bad—have been fairly permanent. 
And more than one center has suffered severely 
because it did not adequately think through ad- 
ministrative. relationships during the PISInINg 
stage. Le 

Four major issues are important to Bianning ad- 
ministrative systems: 
power distribution and community participation, 
conflict and change, and legal constraints. 

. ; eae 

interagency a ; 
Community school centers or least two agen- 
‘cies, and usually more, involyed in planning, fund- 
ing, administering, and programming: Each of these 
agencies is accustomed to running its gwn show 
on its own terms. Cooperation and coordination in 
providing | services are usually foreign con- 
cepts—mdére frequently agencies ignore each 
other or Compete with each other. for money. 

All agencies should recognize that every other 
agency is also new to this game, give each other 
leeway, and anticipate that every agency will have 


reservations. The goal of the center — not be to 1 gene two. The center has participants from a 


interagency _ relationships, .. 


* 


. describing in uy a he 


merge the identities of the participants, but to seek 
ways in which they can work together to improve 
and augment services while maintaining their 
separate identities. f 

Interagency conflicts in the planning process . 
should not be downplayed or glossed over, ‘Con- 
flicts are inevitable, and two of the purposes of 
planning are to identify the sources of conflict and 
to reach mutually acceptable resolutions. If these 
are not done, if one agency does not accept the 
solution, then the conflict will surface in a‘more 
damaging way after the center has opened. (This is 
one reason why all- agencies should be repre 
sented in the planning group} and why each 
representative should rank high enough in his or 
her agenc¥ to speak with authority and make cém- 
mitments.) ~ 

The ultimate nature of relationships worked out 
between agencies has varied enormously. 

4 “\e “a . 


Atlantic City “The three sponsoring agencies (the 
city, the schools, and an umbrella human services 
agency) jointly make all decisions about program, 
space, and policy matters; They have almost 
merged their identities as far as the centers are con- 
cerned, so that separate. sponsorship of programs _ 


.iS not publicized and is generally not known to 


pagPe who use the center, " F 


Atlanta The relationship among aaiely 20 
government service agencies (welfare, state parol 
board, city: recreation: department, etc.) at the J. 
Kennedy center is much moré tenuous. 
agency carries out its rate service functioryin- . 
depende ntly, although ggency ‘members try to. 
keep ees of each others’ jobs and make refer- 
rals easier. Not surprigingly, the center does fit 
have a single, ia or: other, information 
services available. 4 


Springfield, ‘Massachusetts The New North 
Community School lies somewhere between the 


. 
i, 
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number of government and neighborhood de- 
velopment agencies. Each agency runs its own 
programs, but all are reviewed and developed 
together, and the agencies participate in joint pro- 
gram efforts. They publish a single listing of pro- 
grams and services which are identified by agency 
sponsorship. 


Power distribution “ 


How do concepts of power and authority enter in- 
to community school centers? What kinds of plan- 
ning relate to power? A checklist of spheres of 
power would include authority to: 
_ © appropriate money 
© raise money outside 
* budget money , 
© hire staff , . 
® direct staff t 
® determine programs 
® select tenant agencies 
@ establish policy 
® assign aad schedule space 
© delegate power... 
_ oh the ability (never authorized) to undercut 
thers, lobby, convince, rouse, etc. 
One can have the power of direct decision- 
__ making, of initiating action in any of these spheres, 
or one can have power of reviewing and vetoing 
decisions. Additionally, power over any of the 
above items can be held by one person (or 
agency), or it can be spread more or less thinly 
_ among participants (usually in the form of councils) 


and more or less evenly (one single governing © 


_ council or a governing council and a separate ad- 
“‘visory council). : 
In all community school centers, power is spread 


around to some degree. Three examples cover the 


range. ; 


Elizabeth, New Jersey At the community 
school, George Washington Sthool Number One, 
. power is Officially vested in the school system, 


. 


which appropriates money and hires the com- 
munity coordinator. The coordinator, who is 
responsible to the school principal, in turn deter- 
mines most programs, assigns and schedules 
space, and hires staff. Several -agencies, with 
separate funding, staff and, programs, use school 
“community” space, but do not formally con- 
tribute to determining the center's programming 4s 
a whole. A community advisory council is occa- 
sionally convened to help solve problems which 
arise.: 

Howenee because the school district derives its 
funds from the city budget, and the coordinator 
acts as liaison with the mayor, there is close col- 
laboration between the city government and the 
school administration, in determining policy, pro- 
grams, and funding. Although community input is 
informally sought, the community holds no legal 
power in governing the center.’ 


Bostdo Much of the power in the community 
school system has been delegated to governing 
councils made up entirely of community people. 
These councils have the authority to budget 
money, seek outside money, hire and direct staff,” 
determine programs, agencies and policies, and 


‘assign and schedule space (although only after 


3:00 pm in those parts of the building designated as 
community or shared. spaces). However, the city 
retains the power to appropriate funds (which 
represent the majority of funds for most of the 18 
schools), and the central community school ad- 
minigrative office (a city agency) reserves the 
po’ to review andveto budgets. Since the 
whole s\stem is a creation of the city government, 
which delegates all the other powers to the com- 
munity councils, the city presumably has the 
power to shutt all down as well. 


Vancouver, British Columbia The administrative 
Structure at the Britannia Community Services 
Center distributes power quite broadly. Funds are 
lara porronratel by, the -city to the parks 


__ thitd senior'agency people, has the power-to set 


programs, schedule space, hire and direct ad- 
ministrative staff, establish policy, etc. It draws up 
legal contracts with agencies, including the library 
and city recreation department, outlining service 


“agreements. Thereafter, agencies pursue their own 


x 


programs with their own funds and staff..Because 


_ the. center involves complex ownership of 


buildings and land (title to land and buildings, and 
even portions of buildings, .is divided between 
schools arid city), it is unlikely that any one agency 
has the power to close, the center. . 


The planning group must consider who is to 
have what power in each of the areas outlined. 


_ Usually there is a system of checks and balances, so 
_ that no one group has all the power. It is worth 


noting that retention of veto power by a governing 
agency allows for a great deat'of delegation of 


_ Power tq initiate actions, but the power has rarely 


been used. 5 
Dealing with conflict . 


Planning should sacle future conflict and the 


-need for change, and it should set up mechanisms 


for accommodating each. Althotgh an informal 
and well-intentioned “‘let’s see how it works out” 
attitude might seem appropriate for a new kind of 
venture, its inadequacies will be painfully obvious 


‘by the time serious conflict arises. 


Even if all major conflicts are resolved during the 


‘planning process, they may later re-emerge after 


the center is operating, because of unanticipated 
circumstances, shifts in political, atmosphere, or 
changes in personnel. The enthusiasm an& willing- 
ness to compromise, which is characteristic of the 
early days of any new enterprise, are likely to 
difninish with time. 

It appears that simply having a system for dealing 


with major confficts may play an important role in 
- keeping them under control. 3 : 1 
In both Atlantic City and Springfield, the handing 
of serious conflict’ is quite autocratic. All powek 
rests ultimately with the school board: In normah, ° 


times most of the power is delegated or shared} 


Xincluding the hiring of key staff). The Springfield 
centers run Qy a Community school cabinet, con- 
sisting of representatives of agencies, government, 
neighborhood groups, the school, and parents; the 
two Atlantic City centers are run by a triumvirate of 
city, school,and human services agency, with addi- 
tional participation by a community advisory Coun- 
cil. However, if there developed a serious crisis 
which could not be handled by regular means, the 
school board woul step in and take over. It is in- 
teresting to speculate whether this reservation of 
ultimate power by the school board has permitted 
it to accept greater community participation than it 
would, have otherwise. In neither city has the 
school board ‘needed to activate its ultimate 
authority yet. 

Boston, which has given fore total control to 
community councils, has also developed the most 
elaborate procedure for dealing with conflicts in its 
community schools. The city has. a document 
Outlining the steps to be taken in filing grievances, 
holding hearings, appealing rulings, &tc. Final 
authority rests with the city-wide board of 
representatives from each center’s council. To our 
knowledge, this procedure has never been in- 
voked, even though there are now 18 community 
schools in the system. 


The techniques for dealing with conflict appear 


to be much less important than the agreement by 
all participants, during the planning stage, to 
gstablish conflict resolution procedures. 


Legal constraints - 


Thé kinds of administrative structures that can be 
established depend upon state laws. Each state’s 


mon and education codes are the rele- 


at 


t 


' and 20 op. State Compt. 42 
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vant sections to research. States vary tremen- 
dously gy the degree and nature of, intergovern- 
mental cooperation they authorize. Frequently the 
law itself is not at all clear because Municipal and 
school district cooperation was not envisioned 
whe the law was written. And the law may have 
been amended to allow for other kinds of 
municipal cooperation, which leaves the status of 
school-municipal cooperation more uncertain than 
before. } 

Several states specifically encourage coopera- 
tion in providing recreation services, but are not 
clear about other kinds oficooperation. 

For example, Colorado explicitly provides for a 
broad range of cooperative agreements for recrea- 
tional facilities among schools, municipalities, and 
counties. Each is given authority to acquire prop- 
erty and to operate recreation facilities and 
systems, and is also authorized to “cooperate in its 
conduct in any manner which is mutually agreed 
upon or may delegate the operation of the system 
to a recreation board creatéd by any or all of 
them...."" (Colorado Revised Statutes 1973, Sec- 
tions 99-7101 to 108.) , 

* New York State law appears to have internal in- 
consistencies. One section of the municipal law 


. ° permits town and school districts to jointly operate » 
playgrourids and*neighborhood recreation: 


centers, but has been interpreted not to allow a 
school district to lease these properties to a town 
for it to run a recreation program. (New York State 
General Municipal Law Article 14, Section 224-b 
, 1964.) 

However, another section of the same law (Sec- 
tion 119-0), which provides for intergovernmental 
cooperation, received the following opinion from _ 

+ the state comptroller in 1968, “A school district, 
because it lacks the power to acquire real property 
for, or to operate, a recreation project alone, can- 
not agree to do so with other entities pursuant to 
this article.” (24 op. State Compt. 763, 1968) 

Permissible uses of “schools” owned and 
operated by school boards have frequently been 


er. 


broadened in recent years. Taking New York as an, 
example again, in 1972 state education law al- 


* lowed for leasing of “real property” to “non-profit 


corporations for purposes relating to youth of to: 


- political subdivisions for their lawful purposes...” 


In June, 1977, this provision was extended to in- 
clude “non-profit corporations far purposes — 
relating to youth or aged.” Only two months later, 
in August, 1977, the law was again amended to in- 
clude “non-profit. community service organiza- 
tions.” (NY State Education Law Article 9, Section 
403-a-3.) 

Another section of the New York State Education 
Law pertains to use of schoolhouse and grounds at 
the discretion of the school board. Prior to 1976 
such uses were allowed “when the building was 
not in use for school purposes.” In 1976 this was 
amended to also allow use ‘‘when the school is in * 
use for school purposes if in the opinion of the 
trustees or board of education use will not be 
disruptive of normal school operations.” (New 


York State Education Law, Article 9, Section 414-1.) 


Because applicable laws vary so much, and are 
in a state of flux, each planning group will have to 
investigate the law in its own state. The group may 
ask fora ruling from the state attorney general or 
comptroller. It may decide whether to interpret 
laws broadly or narrowly, that is whether to con- 
sider anything légal which the laws do not prohibit, ° 


‘or whether to consider legal only those things for 


which the laws specifically provide..The group will 
then have to decide whether to work within the 
state guidelines or seek to have them changed. @ 
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Determining space needs and 
developing an architectural program 


é 


None of the center planners interviewed for this ° 


study had been able tp foresee the enormous de- 


. | mand for space which developed after the center 
opened. All of them feel their programs are cur- . 


taille due to a lack of space. eZ 

Established, agencies and’ organizations that 
were not included in original plans have requested 
space after the centers opened. Frequently the 
process of creating a center sparked the formation 
of new community groups, which have requested 
office or meeting, space. Space needed for 
meetings, conferences, and offices seems to have 
been underestimated everywhere. 


The reasons for this are understandable. Ar- ' 


chitects are expected to assign spaces to specified 
occupancies and cannot draw lots of spaces la- 
beled “?": And the people proposing to spend 
money on a center have to justify the expenditures 
to people providing the funds—whether those 
people be taxpayers or government agencies. 
Therefore most centers are planned around iden- 
tified needs, programs, and agencies.* While some 
centers are more flexible than others in terms of 


_ layout, design, and programming, all of them have 


felt pressure for more space, within two to five 
years of opening. 
Nor do any of the centers have plan€for expand- 


_ ing their building plants. For the most part they 


were not designed with expansion in mind. Fur- 
ther, expansion is usually politically untenable. The 
buildings themselves represent large capital in- 
vestments, and in cities where there are only one 
Or two centers the political pressures push for 
development of new centers in other parts of 
town, rather than adding to the existing center. 
Public sentiment runs along the lines of “They got 
theirs, now we want ours.” 

To date, it appears that each community school 
center only gets one chance at building, and the 


*Centers located in recycled buildings have less trouble with 
space because ail of the rooms start out with undefined pur- 
poses and many of them stay that way, which can be an advan- 
tage. 


lesson for planners is that they should provide as 
much space as they can possibly:justify. 

A major task of the planning group is to deter- 
mine the basic scope of the center. The group must 
decide’how much space is needed, what kinds of 

“spaces are needed and in what arrangement, and 


’ what kind of ‘feel’ the center is to have. 


‘The planning group should refer back to the 
planning stages already completed, to the state- 
ment of community needs and resources, and to 
the philosophy and gbals for.the center. Then the 
group can decide what kinds of spaces are 


Community and school share spaces on ground floor 
of the Strait Area Education and Recreation Center in. 
Port Hawkesbury, Nova Scotia 
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needed, such as swimming pools, bocci courts, 


exercise rqoms, art rooms, music rooms, wood: ° 
working shops, classrooms, offices, conference’ 


rooms, lounges, and coffee shops. 
How much can spaces be shared for several pur: 
_ poses? Doe’ each ageiicy really need its own suite 
of offices, confetence rooms, and Waiting room$ 
for full-time use? The more that spaces can be 
shared, the more activities and programs that can 
be accommodated. And the more efficiently that 
services can be delivered. 
As great as the temptation is to design for the 
specific needs of agencies represented on the 
planning committee; the temptation should be 


resisted. Often the burden of responsibility for this — 


decision rests with community representatives on 
the committee. The center should be designed so 
that allocation of spaces can change as community 


needs change. Because this is an important point, 


which often gets lost in the shuffle, let it be 
repeated: The center should be designed so that 
allocation of spaces can change as sell 
needs change. 

. The planning group also has the wiperdtlity of 


selecting and working with the architects for the’ 


center, Planning groups can easily be intimidated 
by architectural expertise, and some architects will 
encourage this intimidation. It is important that the 
group ct architects who are willing to work 
with th€ group in exploring how the goals of the 
center can best be expressed in spatial and design 
terms. The planning group .and the, architects 
should be partners in this venture and assume joint 
responsibility, for the outcome. @ 
it 


‘Funding the planning process 


A thorough planning effort requires support fund- 


ing. Most commonly the planning process is Subs 
sidized by participating agencies which not only 
pay the salaries of staff members who are actively 
involved in the planning effort, but which also ab- 
sorb: office expenses. Community participants 
usually volunteer their time. « 

However, a process which includes a survey of 
community residents, hiring of professional con- 
sultants, and/or holdihg a charette involves con- 
siderably more expense than can be easily ab- 
sorbed by agencies or than is normally allocated 
for planning. In order to participate as equal part- 
ners, community people should also have access 
to funds. 

A number of sources have been tapped for 
these “extra” funds in different communities. 

In ‘Vancouver, the Community Chest paid the 
salary of acommunity organizer. This person was in 
essence the staff person for the community, and 


- performed a great deal of legwork for community 


people who themselves could only devote their 
spare time. The city Department of Social Planning 
and the Educational Research Institute of British 
Columbia together hired a consultant to prepare a 
study of administration and organization for the 
center and a cost comparison of different ad- 
ministrative systems. Extensive architectural pro- 


* gramming, including community participation, was 


funded out of construction bond issues. . 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, most of the plan- 
ning effort for the New North Community Schoo! 
was subsidized by the school department ‘and 
other cooperating agencies. However, a speciat 
bill was passed in the state legislature authorizing 
the city to borrow money or issue bonds for as 
much as $375,000 to pay for architectural planning 
fees. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, a charette was held for 
two full weeks to plan the Dunbar center. Par- 
ticipants included a wide range of consultants, city 
and agency representatives, and community 
representatives. This charette cost a total of 
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1966 First federal grant for innova- $ 26,500 
tive education planning, for 

preliminary planning by Tufts , 
New England Medical Center . 
Planning Office (Title II, 

Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act) 


1967 


First federal grant for pilot 
school health care planning 
(Title 11, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act) * 


ih 


1967 Educational Facilities 30,000 
Laboratories grant for pro- 


gramming and documentation 


39,402 


1968 Second federal grant for 
education planning (Title II) 


1968 Second federal grant for pilot 
school health care planning 
(Title 1) 


102,045 


1969 €arnegie Foundation grant . 


1970 Committee for Permanent 
Charities grant (Boston-based 


: fpundation) 


1970 Schrafft Foundation grant 5,000 | 
(Boston-based foundation) 


1970 Grant from Massachusetts 
Education Department for \ 
Quinéy School Community 

Council 


1970 New England Telephone 
Company grant 
(headquarters in Boston) 


1970 EFL grant for legal costs 


1970 John Hancock Insurance 
Company grant (Boston-based 
company) 


$40,090 for accommodations, consultant fee 
materials, -and even stipends for community peo: rd 
ple who gave up two weeks of work. Funding 


-came from the city planning “department, the 


public schools, the state board of education, and 
the United States Office of Education. 
In Boston, over a four year period of planning, 


* very substantial funding was accumulated from a 
’ variety of sources which included private founda- 


tions, federal education grants under Title Ill of the 
ESEA, private corporations, and the state educa- 
tion department. : 

In some communities the municipal government, 
school department, and other agencies can afford 
to allocate planning money and are willing to make 
substantial commitments. However, other sources 
are often sought and are always welcomed. Private 
foundations, particularly those with a local focus, 
would be good sources to approach. Relatively 
small amounts of money used for planning pur- 
poses can produce large visible effects, a condi- 
tion that foundations tike. ‘ 

The new Community Schools anid Comprehen- 
sive Community Education Act of 1978 may 
become a source of federal planning money. Zhi 
act has now passed both houses of Congre: 
is sitting before appropriations committees. Nearly, 
$500 million is being sought over a five-year 
period. 

Under the act, funds may be applied toward the 
“cost of planning, establishing, expanding, and 
operating community education programs.” And 
Community education is broadly defined as “a pro- 
gram in a public building...used as a community 
center operated by a local educational agency in 
conjunction with other groups in the community, 
community organizations, and local governmental 
agencies, to ‘provide educational, recreational, 
health care, cultural, and other related community - 
services for the community...” ; a 


Req 
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‘ Funding construction = - 


. 


How mu¢h does it cost to build (or renevate an ex- 
isting building into) a community school center? 


The major new community centers constructed in: 


the early 1970s carried price tags ranging between 
$3 million and $22 million, depending on the scope 
of the project. (Inflatidn would raise these costs if 
the centers were built now.) Renovation costs de- 
pend on the conditiog of the building and the 
amount of renovation undertakén. Some places 
_ have opened wittrno renovation whatsoever, and 
others.have spent as much as $1 million for exten- 
sive renovation. 

The economic picture in 1978 is in many 
respects gloomier than it was only a few years ago 


when the first and second waves of community . 


school centers were planned and built. Several 
cities that had planned to construct additional 
centers have found that changes inffederal pro- 
. grams or state laws have made these plans imprac- 
ticable, But, although some funding programs are 
being phased out, others, which may, take their 
places, are being gh: And the fiscal crunch 
may prompt willifgfiess to undertake joint ven- 
tures to reduce overall expenditures. 
Construction of community school centers will 
probably always require creative patching 
together of funds from several sources. Local 
government, State, federal, and private sources 
should all be thoroughly researched. An analysis of 
the funding patterns of existing centers and new 


trends will provide guidance for fundraising - 


Strategies for new centers. 


Local government 

In generating local government funds for construc: 
tion, the two most important factors appear to be 
the legal relationship between the school district 
‘and the local government unit (whether town, city, 
or county), and the degree of support for the pro- 
ject that can be generated among local govern- 
ment officials. 


It 8 probably significant that almost all newly 


constructed community school centers are located 


in places where the school district is fiscally , 


dependent on the local unit of government.* That 
is, school funds are directly appropriated through 
the city or county, ‘and are not subject to public 
referendum. This situation tends to require greater 


* communication between school and government _ 
administrators which, if it works well, can lead to 


levels of cooperation not likely elsewhere. Further, 
the school tends to be seen as an important ele- 
ment in the overall health of the municipality. Shar- 
ing of costs and resources (such as donation of 
land) appears to be easier when all the resources 
come from' a common pool rather than from 
separate school and municipal taxing jurisdictions. 
There are fewer fears of competitive empire 
building. Even when a public referendum may be 
required for a construction bond issue, joint sup- 
port by the city and school department is Politi 
cally helpful. 

Legal relationships between fiscally dependent 


school districts and local government units are ' 
straight-forward. Where the school district is fiscally 


independent, State education and municipat law 


must be examined to determine .what kind of © 


municipal-school cooperation is expressly allowed 
or prohibited or may be implied. In some states, 


for example, it is permissible for a school district to: 


build on city-owned land and vice versa, while in 
other states this is expressly forbidden. Joint 
ownership is allowed in some states but not in. 
others. 

It‘is probably also significant that almost all com- 
munity school centers are located in places where 
the school district and local government units are 
geographically coterminous: where there is one city 
school district and one city government, or, as in 
the case of Arlington, Virginia, one county school 
district and one county government. In these cases 
it is easy to argue that both jurisdictions serve the 


*HEW estimates only 15% of schoo} distncts nationwide are | 


fiscally dependent on municipal or county governments. 


ao 


, 
©. 


__ same constituentf, and, that money invested will 


_. benefit the same users.-It is more difficllt, in areas + 


“with geographicalty overlapping: municip 
and schoo! districts, to argué for mutual berie 
to coordinate proportional contributions ean 
sevetal jurisdictions. 

The keys to getting Idcal government funds. in 
any case appear to be a) tying | the health of the 
schools to the health of the. municipality, and b). 
showing that the muricipality will derive befefits 
greater than the cost. of @ cooperative venture. 
Because the impetus for community school centers 
most often comes from the schoo! district, school’ 
administrators usually have the burden of convinc- 
ing the municipality, Their strongest ally within the _ 


government is usually the recreation departrhent.- 


However, in relatively poor: cities that are at: 


tempting a rehaissance, community school centers * «: 


have been successfully tied to ies of thie 
city as a whole: 

Generating support of the local government ad- 
Ministrators is important above - and beyond the 
funds they can contribute directly. Government 
administrators can be instrumental in directing 
federal monies (revenue'sharing and community 
_ development block grants) towards community 
" school development. Program funding is’ often ” 
available from state and federal Sources, but these 
programs heed places to occur. Since construction 
funding from these sources is scarce, local govern- ~ 
ments should take the stance of looking at return in 
terms of funded programs for initial mvestment in 
facilities. 

4 ; 


Regular state did to school districts. 


Because, community school centers are in large . 
* part schools, state aid for school construction fre- 
quently provides a significant portion of construc- 
tion funding. eT: 

* The amount and availability of state contributions 
varies considerably. At the time that the Duffbar 
High School was constructed in Baltimore the state 
" qt 


routinely funded school construction’ 100%. In 
most states there is a percentage formula, based - 


on the wealth of the school district, such that a’city 


coutd get substantial funding anda wealthy suburb 


. very little, In other states there is a system of rank: 
“ing priorities; in these Cases it is wise toinvestigate 


the funding history of the progtam before deciding 
not to apply. For example, Connecticut has an. 


- elaborate ranking system of priorities, but to,date 


no district has been refused substantial state aid. 

Because of rising costs and rising expectations, 
however, some states dre establishing limits on 
state. aid for constd®vion or are Specifically réstrict- 
ing state aid for. other than strictly educational parts 
of a plant. . 

Asa result of concern for the increasing athount 
of. money being spent on state aid; Massachusetts’ 
enac se a bill in 1976 which, for*the first time, 
ciel eda ceiling ‘on state aid. This ceiling is 
; on a maximum gross square footage per 
pupil, and only areas used for part of the acadefnic 
program are, eligible for funding. Although the 
space limits are adequate for most schools, and 
have in fact had a very minor effect on requests for 
aid, 4 district, that wanted to construct a large 
auditorium or swimming pool for community and 
school use would probably exceed the area al- 
lowed for reimoursement. _ 

Connecticut, in the face . of fiscal difficulties, 
aménded its Jaw in 1976 to specifically limit aid for . 


_ facilities that it considers “embellishments” to the 


basic educational plant. The normal rate of con- 
struction aid is 50% of eligible project costs; 
regardless of the wealth of the district. The amend- 
ment limits aid to auditoriums for seating capacity 


: of one-half the designed enrollment. The cost of 


additional seating ‘capacity must be borne entirely - 

by the community. Other .embellishments, _in- 
cluding outdoor - athletic facilities, tennis courts, 
‘ewimming pools, and.seating for spectators in: 

gymnasiums, are eligible for 25% state aid, half the 
normal amount. One official in the state depart- . 
meat of education expressed the state’s position 
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_ ‘time and is usually awarded competitively. 
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this way, “We are not interested in community af- 


fairs; we are interested in the education of the 


tudent.”” : 
It is likely, if the fiscal crisis continues, that states 
which provide construction aid for schools will 
limit that aid through one or another mechanism, to 
reduce their portion for heavily shared school and 
cbmmunity facilities. 
However, states do not seem reluctant to fund 
the educational. parts of buildings defined as 
“schools,” if those buildings have non-school serv- 


. ices elsewhere in the building. 


~ If funds can be raised from other sources for the 


“non-school portioris of the. building, it. will prob- 


ably be possible to construct a’single facility as a 


; community school center. 


Special state funds 


Special funding is ear for limited Periods of 
Most 


. special funding from state and federal sources isin 


tended to upgrade impoverished areas. The need 
is established through a variety of indexes, such as 
income level, property tax base, condition of hous: 


ing stock, and the state of school buildings. Atlantic 


City received Nearly one-half of its funding for two 
community school complexes from state emer- 
gency building | program appropriations in 1968 
and 1971. The Springfield project received addi- 


tional state funds ‘because it was part of a 


desegregation plan for the city. 
Although many. states are in a period of fiscal 


, retrenchment, the state of New Jersey enacted a 


new school building construction aid law in 1978, - 
This law provides for state allocation of up to $80 


Million to assist local schoo! districts to renovate or 


replace deteriorating school buildings and to con- 


Struct new facilities. Priority will be assigned 


facilities which will provide “general community or 
social services” in. addition to regular school sery- 
ices. Boa r ’ 


soit 


} 


. fectly for-a variety of. 'c munity: andvschool>~ : 


Special federal programs ie 
of nme : fer 
A number of community school centers benefited 
from a variety of federal Categorical grant pro- 
grams, none. of which is ‘in, existence any more. 
These included Urban Reg 2wal oly ee S 
Pontiac), HUD Legacy” of Parks/Open $ 
(Springfield), HUD Neighborhoods Dies 
Grants (Springfield, Atlantic oh ys ititndre, 
Atlanta, and. Pontiac). VAs s vay =o, 


Categorical grants have. given way: to” Various: 
general purpose funds, including revenue- sharing 


and commuhity developmen Block sre, ‘whose 
-uses, based on federal gu suc nes,.are de ermined 
at municipal or county leve hough coinimunity 
school centers are now covet funding under 


? 
ee 
in 


both programs,* there ,afe ‘as yet, no-available 


statistics to indicate whether they: are being used 
for community school centers. cause centers — 
must compete with many other uses for these * 
funds (from: filling potholes to supporting. counsel- 
vhs 3 programs) it is essential that local g government 
uppor, ‘be obtained. «- 

ore recent federal: program, the Local Public 

Works Act, awarded funds in 1976 and 1977 di- ° 


facilities. The largest criteria for funding i in this pro- 


gram have been the level of unemployment cial 


Teadiness to begin work: } 

Although there are currently no. further ap- 
propriations anticipated under this Act, there is : 
pressure in Congress to continue the program. 
President Carter has proposed a related act as a 
replacement, known as the Labor Intensive Public . 
Works Act. It is likely that some compromise will be ” 


“worked out, so that some kigd of public works fun- - 


ding Will be available. Each ‘of these two laws, as * 


now written, requires that projects have sponsor- 
ship of the municipal or county’ government. 


*Block Grant funds can go to a “inéighborhaod facility” whose’ 
intended use is primarily not by the school. Portions of Com-, 
munity School Center buildings, have qualified for this designa- , 
tion (Springfield, Atlantic City, me Baltimore)~ 


ae, * 
* ag 


‘ . 
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currently, in Senate committee, would provide 
funds spécifically for conversion of closed school 
buildings to ‘productive educational and social 


and Urban Development to local governments. 
Communities seeking special funding usually 
have to be aggresive, in their search because the 


+ 


Facilities Program* reported, ‘Regional staff feel 
they. cotild easily fund three times the current 
number of approvals with quality projects.” Staff 
_ members in many regional and area offices were 
actively discouraging communities from ‘applying 


ing. Even if the community's application is ac: 


community would have been eligible for. Thus, 
“~enmwalthough Springfield was eligible for a $1. 9.million- 
Neighborhood Facilities . grant, the city eee 
only $900,000. 
_., Criteria for application and approval of granis 
. ..ffequently changes from year to.year and differs 
by region. In 1976, school districts were eligible to 
‘apply directly for public works funds, but in 1977. 
‘they had to apply throu8h local towns, cities, or 


the first, required’ collaboration bétween school 
districts and local government units. Even under 
the. same criteria, programs administered through 
regional, offices tend to reflect the priorities of 
those offices. The HUD review of the Neighbor- 


_ Offices give priority to social program delivery 
rather thdn referral services, or to employment pro- 


*HUD. “Neighborhood Facilities: A Study of Operating 
Facilities’ Community Development Evaluation Series ‘No. 1. 
* December, 1971 (pp34-35) : 


. .a8 
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ae Another proposed law (Senate Bill 799), which i@ offices prefer funding a number of “low-cost 


service purposes.” This, program would operate’ 
through grants fromthe Department.of Housing 


_ appropriations for these programs are often insuffi: ‘ 
. cient to meet the needs of all eligible communities,’ 
In 1971, a HUD -review of the Neighborhood 


under this program because of inadequate fund- _ 


cepted, the level of funding is often less than the’ 


counties. Thus the second year of funding, unlike 


hood Facilities Program again reports, “Some area. 


grams rather than recreation programs. Other area. 


facilities rather than a few high-cost facilities. A few 
prefer funding rehabilitation of existing structures 
to new construction.” 

Even though federal programs are continually 
changing, it seems probable that areas of high 
unemployment and poverty will be able to tap 
federal fundin, ces. Less needy areas will con- 
tinue to find difficulty i in attracting federal ‘funding. 
In® any .case, communities should continually 
“monitor federal funding programs, keep up to date 
on changing eligibility criteria, and become familiar 


,With the individual preferences of regional grant- 
« approving officers. 


Private funds 


Soliciting funds from foundations and corporations 
for purposes of constructing or renovating facilities 
is less likely to be successful than for Planning or 
_ supporting programs. . 


—enme-Occasionally local Ws ntributors; whether fot 


dations, corporations, or individuals, have 
donated money for facilities when ther sources 
were insufficient. Individual donors are more likely 
to be found in. small:towns or cities with large 
family-owned businesses and industries. Com- 


_ munity fund raising drives for specific facilities, 
_ such as a swimming pool, are not uncommon. 


Renovation .of older buildings sometimes is ac- 
complished through local donations of funds, 


’ building materials, and volunteer labor. a | 
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Planning as an ongoing process 
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Initiat planning should provide for continued plan- 
ning, evaluation, and change after the center is 


- Operating. This area is typically given too little con- 
. sideration in the early stages and the mechanisms 


for carrying it out are rarely established. Yet one of 
the goals of community school centers is that they 
be responsive to changing erent needs and 
resources. 
The results of this situation are predictable;- 
® Original tenants and: programs become insti- 
tutionalized. 
¢ Although: demand for use of" the facility in- 
variably increases, new programs and Yroups 
_ are greeted with a “no vacancy” sign. 
¢ Attempts at cHange are perceived as threats. _ 
e When change occurs, it is incremental. 
Community school centers are not immune from 
‘institutionalization. The same programs frequently 
are offered one year simply because they were of- 
- fered the previous, year. Changing tenants 
becomes a question of proving that an agency did 
_something ‘wrong, rather than deciding that 
“another a agency is: needed more. This is particularly ~ 
true when agency’ councils, or councils having - 
_ heavy agency representation; ‘are making tenant 
. decisions. Incumbent agencies naturally look after 
‘their own: collective~interests. At :none ‘of ‘the 


*“ centers studied had any gency been denied con- 


‘tinued tenancy. 

The openness to innovation and willingness to 
consider all suggestions that characterize the early" 
planning stages too often disappear after the 


center opens. Assessment of community needs 


becomes a one-time event. And whenchange » 


‘does occur, it tends to be small modifications to ex- 


isting programs rather than major reorganizations.* 
Just as conflict Should be anticipated’ and 

‘) cedures established for handling it, reassessment 

of goals and programs seine be anticipated and 


_ planned for. 


Several community school centers attempt to 


-*This is not to espouse major reorganization as 8 goal, only to say 
that" ought to be an available alternative if necessary. . ' 


-and center goals 


have “continuous” review and evaluation, but this 
is unrealistic and, has not resulted in any major 
redirection of programs. Change in-communities 
tends to be continuous, but it is nof perceptible 


perception that discreet amounts of change haye 


" to occur before change is noticed: F 
The Boston Community School system -has at- 


tempted an annual review of community needs 


ing process in itself, At this takes place 


" yearly, it tdkes away. from timé which should be 


spent operating the center. A year is almost always 
too short for.a new program to establish itself and 


‘prove its worth. It places an unfair burden on agen- 
‘ cies which run programs. if they are. expected to 
’ reach their highest level in such short time. - 


Some kind of periodic total assessment should: 
be’ part of the center's operation, however. 
frequent enough to keep up with changing needs, 
and, at the same time, a long enough time for pro- 
grams to prove their worth, and for-clianges in the 
community to become evident? «. 0 .t- 

This assessment - should include community’ ” 
needs and resources, governing structure, pro: 
_ gramming, and spatial allocation. It should be con-. 
ducted by people who are “outside” the center as. 
well.as those who are actively involved, Perhaps a 
group similar to the original planning group could * 
be assembled, with a broad mandate to evaluate | 
and suggest changes. The mechanism has to allow 


. for drastic change, if that is deemed r necessary. : 


There should, additionally, be a set of short: ‘term , 
goals established by the original planners, against 
which ‘‘success” can.be measured, Success is not 
absolute, and each center should rate its success 
based on its own goals. It follows that goals should 
be reachable and that setting new goals should be 
part o assessment process. = — | 


nd programs. However, judging ' 


A ra 


. continuously. It is a truth of the psychology of © 


a” 


Perhaps é a three: Or four-year assessment Would be" 


Te. 
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Future trends — . | ba . 


More and more communities will be developing 
community school centers as continuing financial 
_ pressures force government.and private agencies 

. to seek ways of reducing costs through sharing 
resources, as school spaces become available due 
to enrollment decline, and as new services are 
demanded for which there are no existing facilities, 
@.g., day care. * 

One trend is certain: the pressures that caused 
community school centers to develop in the first 
place are going to intensify. 


° 


Community school centers have proved to have 
a significant impact on the “‘livability’ of their 
neighborhoods at a time when neighborhood and 
city revitalization is a major thrust across the nation. 
Networks of such centers throughout a city. will 
probably develop. In some}cases each center will 
be 


smallés “cities and towns, each center may 


_ specialize in one type of service, and together they 


will provide comprehensive services. 
{ . ‘ 
4 


New center in Arlington, Va., houses fire station, 
visitors’ center, public library, and-recreation center 


ca towards its own neighborhood. In ‘In’ 
ll 
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Some cities are taking one or’another aspect of 
community school cénters and developing it fur- 


~ ther. Some examples of these diverging, but 


related, trends follow. 


® Arlington County, Virginia, has expanded joint 
financing and multiple use in a variety of ways 
other than the two community school centers it 
constructed. A newly built facility houses a recrea- 
tion center, visitors’ center, fire station, and public 


library. Services such as security and grounds ~ 


maintenance are shared by county and schools 
and they are considering’a joint purchasing depart- 
ment. , 

«Katditiqnal kinds of cooperation. between 
schools, manicipalities, and agencies are increasing 
as resources are pooled to meet joint needs: 

In Cincinnati, a joint project of the city, ‘the 
schools, and the Cincinnati Zoolggical Society pro- 
duced a laboratory school, constructed by the 
school for use by high school students at the zoo. 


¢ 1977 law in California takes off on the issues of 
excess school space and the desire to avoid clos- 


authorizes school districts to rent or lease vacant 
classrooms in operating schools to: “other school 
districts, educational agencies, governmental units, 
nonprofit organizations, community agencies, pro- 
fessional agencies, commercial*and noncommer- 
cial firms, corporations, partnerships, businesses, 
. and individuals.” - 

The law also picks up on the theme of com- 
munity involvement by requiring that an advisory 
board, representative of the community, develop 
and hold public hearings on a priority list of uses 
for surplus space, to determine “limits of 
tolerance” for use of space. In addition, the 
municipal planning board must change the zoning 

* category from “school” to “school and compatible 
multiple use” before the law can ne applied 
locally. * 

Although no district has yet acted on this law, 

several are in the process of doing So, and at least 
. 


ing under-populated “neighborhood “schools. It~ 


’ 


one of these intends to use it as an active revenue- 
producing source for the school district. Passage of 
Proposition 13 may prompt other school districts 
td use this jaw for similar purposes. It remains to be 
seen to what degree the surplus space will be 
used for community/service/government func- 
tions and to what degree it will be used as a.com-. 
mercial real estate venture. 


® In Baltimore and Atlanta the city governments 
have adopted the idea of developing 
neighborhood service centers as part of city 
revitalization efforts. In Baltimore, the. centers 
reflect the experience of the Dunbar center, in that 
they are intended Solely for government social 


* service agencies, not as community gathering 


places. In Atlanta, the centers serve both functions. 

Centers in Atlanta are being constructed adja- 
cent to existing school buildings. There appears to 
be very little coordination between. the responsi- 


ble city agency and the school department at top _ 


executive levels. The degree of cooperation is 
established at the local building level. 


© In_Philadelphia. two_community centers have. 


been constructed along with new schools as a joint 
venture between the city and the schools. One is 
administered through the schools and the other 
through a ii as saa under contract 
to the. city. 


"@ In many places existing school buildings are be- 


ing renovated as community service and recrea- 
tion centers. Although owned by the school 
district, they are often operated by the town or. 
recreation board and do not house aes K-12 
classes. 


@ In Minneapolis, which already has a ahaa of 
comfnunity school centers, the local advisory 
councils are being asked to recommend uses for 
schools that will be vacated in several years’ time. 
Recommendations have included conversi&n to 
community centers, and sale for commercial or 
residential development. ;  ] 
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